








Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light: 
Aud on his head a girlond well beseene 
He wore, from which as he had chauffed been 
The sweat did drop; and in his hand he bore 
A bowe and shaftes, as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the Libbard or the Bore, 
And now would bathe his limbes with labor heated sore.” 


Such is SpENser’s description of “the jolly Sommer.” 
The same vigorous pencil has personified the summer 
months of June and July :-— 


“ And after her came jolly June, array’d 
All. in greene leaves, as he a Player were ; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as play'd, 
That by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare : 
Upon a Crab he rode, that him did beare 
With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pace, 
And backward yode, as Bargemen wont to fare, 
Bending their force contrary to their face ; 
Like that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace. 
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“Then came hot July boyling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away : 
Upon a Lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obay : 

(It was the beast that whylome did forray 
The Nemean forrest, till the Amphytrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array .) 
Behinde his backe a sithe, and by his side - 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 


We will select two summer landscapes, whose sceues 
are Jaid in regions far apart. Scorr gives us a charm- 
ing picture of the mild graces of the season 


“The summer dawn’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss'd the lake, just stirr’d the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
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In bright ancertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy's eye. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice rear’d of silver bright ; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemm’d with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
The grey mist left the mountain-side, 
The torrent show’d its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer coo'd the cushat-dove 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love.” 


The American poet, BRYANT, draws his images from 
pine-forests and fields of maize, upon which a fiery 
sun looks down with “scorching heat and dazzling 


light :” 


. ‘It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. ll is silent, save the faint 
And interrapted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too t fervours: the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, | lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and.life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumber’d sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring on his breath ; a thousand flowers, 
By the road-side and borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and Sparkle as he comes.” 


 Contrasted with this picture how refreshing are the 
“ hedge-row elms,”—*“ the furrow’d land,”—the “ rus- 
set lawns,”—the “‘ meadows trim,”—the “ upland ham- 
lets,” of Mitron’s ‘ L’Allegro.’ His “sunshine holi- 


day” is thoroughly English :— 


“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watchtow’r in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 





While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft list’nmg how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale, 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 

* Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest, 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighb’ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bow’r she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves, 
Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecs sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade ; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday.” 


Hay-making,—the half-sportive labour of the early 
summer,—has been charmingly described by JoanNA 
BAILLiz :— 

“ Upon the grass no longer nangs the dew ; 
Forth hies the mower with his glittering scythe, 
In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 
He moves athwart the mead with sideling bend, 
And lays the grass in many a swathey line; 
In every field, in every lawn and meadow, 
The rousing voice of industry is heard ; 
The haycock rises, and the frequent rake 
Sweeps on the fragrant hay in heavy wreaths, 
The old and young, the weak and strong are there, 
And, as they can, help on the cheerful work. 
The father jeers his awkward half-grown lad, 
Who trails his tawdry armful o'er the field, 
Nor does he fear the ogre - —- 
The village oracle and simple maic¢ 
Jest in their turns and raise the ready laugh; 
All are companions in the general glee ; 
Authority, hard-favoured, frowns not there. 
Some, more advanced, raise ap he lofty rick, 
Whilst on its top doth stand the parish toast 
In loose attire and swelling ruddy cheek. — 
With taunts and harmless mockery she receives 
The tossed-up heaps from fork of simple youth, 
Who, staring on her, takes his arm away, 
While half the load falls back upon himself. 
Loud is her laugh, her voice is heard afar ; 
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The mower busied on the distant lawn, 

The carter trudging on his dusty way, 

The shrill sound know, their bonnets toss in air, 
And roar across the field to catch her notice : 
She waves her arm to them, and shakes her head, 
And then renews her work with double spirit. 
Thus do they jest and laugh away their toil 

Till the bright sun, now past his middle course, 
Shoots down his fiercest beams which none may brave. 
The stoutest arm feels listless, and the swart 
And brawny-shouldered clown begins to fail. 
But to the weary, lo—there comes relief! 

A troop of welcome children o'er the lawn 

With slow and wary steps approach : some bear 
In baskets oaten cakes or barley scones, 

And gusty cheese and stonps of milk or whey. 
Beneath the branches of a spreading tree, 

Or by the shady side of the tall rick, 

They spread their homely fare, and seated round, 
Taste every pleasure that a feast can give.” 


Old Attan Ramsay has caught the inspiration of 
one of his most charming songs from the same scene :— 


“ The lass of Patie’s mill, 

Sae bonnie, blithe, and giv, 
ite of all my skill, 

She stole my heart away. 

When tedding out the hay, 
Bareheaded on the green, 

Love ’midst her locks did play, 
And wanton'd in her een, 


Her arms white, round, and smooth ; 
Breasts rising in their dawn; 
To age it would give youth, 
To press them with his han’. 
Through all my spirits ran 
An ecstasy of bliss, 
When I such sweetness fand 
Wrapi in a balmy kiss. 


Without the help of art, 

Like flow’rs which grace the wild, 
Her sweets she did impart, 

Whene’er she spoke or smil’d : 
Her looks they were so mild, 

Free from affected pride, 
She me to love beguil'’d ;— 

I wish'd her for my bride. 


O! had I a’ the wealth 
Hopetoun’s high mountains fill, 
Insur'd long life and health, 
And pleasure at my will ; 
I'd promise, and fulfil, 
That none but bonnie she, 
The lass of Patie’s mill, 
Should share the same with me.” 


Burns invites his “ bonnie lassie” to go forth to the 
“foaming stream” and “ hoary cliffs,” when “ simmer 
blinks on flowery braes.” He only echoes the general 
summons to the enjoyment of “the lightsome days” 
which Nature gives to all her children :— 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go to the Birks of Aberfeldy ? 
Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crystal streamlet plays, 
Come, let us spend the lightsome days 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. 


While o'er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blithely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing, 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. 


The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 
O’er-hung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, &c, 


In 
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The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi’ flowers, 
White o'er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising, weets wi’ misty showers 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie, &c. 


Let fortune’s gifts at random flee, 
They ne’er shall draw a wish frae me, 
Supremely blest wi’ love and thee, 
In the Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie lassie,” &c. 





Patios of Seville.—But though the external gardens of the Sevil- 
lians are not all they might be made, their internal ones—those 
in their houses, I mean, their patios—are unique in elegance, 
freshness, fragrance, and charm. Figure to yourself, in every 
gentleman’s mansion, a Jarge square inner court, paved beauti- 
fully with marble; surrounded by elegant marble pillars, be- 
hind which runs on all sides a broad, covered, and marble 
floored corridor; and filled with every sort of lovely odorous 
shrub and flower; a graceful fountain playing in the midst. In 
the daytime, during hot weather, the sun is kept from this trea- 
sured spot by awnings spread overhead. Here, in this delicious 
Oriental sort of drawing-room, on seats and sofas placed in the 
encircling gallery, sit the family during the summer evenings, 
with their musical instruments and their friends about them, 
breathing the pure air of heaven to refresh them after the heats of 
the burning day. As the entrance to the houses is invariably by 
a broad passage leading from the street to the patio, and divided 
from the latter only by an open-work iron gate, which admits the 
eye of the passer by to plunge into its verdant, and, at that hour, 
illumined recesses; you will understand what gratification 
may be reaped by merely walking through the principal streets, 
plain and confined as, for the most part, these externally are; 
and how the constantly returning an ee of these spots of fairy- 
land within, may compensate for much that is deficient in the 
outer part. The patio is the heart of the Seville-house. When 
that is pure, fresh, glowing, undefiled ; rich in breathing sweets 
aud beauty, and ever ready to dispense on all around its bless- 
ings and its peace; who stops to ask whether the outer crust, pro- 
vided it be only neat and spotless too, is perfectly chiselled, or 
is gaily decked ?—Letters from Spain, by X. Y. Z. 


Volcano in Kamtchatka.—At the back of the village (of 
Klutchee) rises the majestic volcano Klootchefsky, rearing his 
awful and flaming head a considerable distance above the clouds, 
This huge mountain, towering to the skies, is a perfect cone, 
decreasing gradually from its enormous base to the summit. 
Klootchefsky may perhaps be inferior to Etna in size, but it 
certainiy surpasses it in beauty. The summit is eternally covered 
with snow, and from the crater issues a volume of flame and 
smoke that streaks the sky for many miles, Sometimes quanti- 
ties of fine ashes are thrown out, which fall almost imperceptibly, 
and impregnate the atmosphere, so as to be inhaled in breathing. 
The inhabitants informed me, that they affect the lungs, and 
produce a tickling cough, and a swelling of the glands similar 
to that occasioned by suppression of perspiration. When a pure 
flame issues from the crater of Klootchefsky, it is seen at the 
Tigil and Aleuters coasts, at the distance of three hundred versts, 
I thought the valley of Sherrom very beautiful; but here the 
sublime is so happily blended with the beautiful, that I gave the 
preference to Klutchee, and nothing can exceed the majesty and 
grandeur of Klootchefsky. The inhabitants also informed me 
that this volcano had once thrown out a whitish clammy sub- 
stance like honey, which stuck to the fingers, and was perfectly 
sweet to the taste, but disappeared about mid-day, when the sun 
shone out bright and warm. From their description of this 
phenomenon, I am ratner inclined to think it must have been 
what is called the honey-dew, which has fallen in other parts of 
the world, particularly in the Carolinas and South America. I 
could not ) sreue requesting the colonel to permit the boat to 
pass gently along without paddling, in order to feast my eyes on 
the magnificent scene before us. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this sublime object is situated in such a remote corner of 
the globe. There are warm mineral-springs on the river Klut- 
chee, which I afterwards visited.—Dobell’s Travels in Kamé- 
chatha and Siberia. 
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[Liandaf Cathedral. } 


LLANDAF CATHEDRAL. 


Tue city of Llandaf has probably never been large: at 
present it isa mere village, on the west bank of the 
river Taf, in Glamorganshire, consisting chiefly of cot- 
tages arranged in two short streets, which terminate 
in a square, where there are several good houses, and 
where the bishop’s palace formerly stood. The situa- 
tion is on elevated ground, which bes a gentle slope on 
all sides except towards the river, where the descent is 
more precipitous. At the bottom of this green decli- 
= stands the Cathedral, partially embosomed in trees, 
and with a branch of the river murmuring round the 
churchyard wall; hence the name ‘ Lian ar Taf,’ ‘the 
Church on the Taf,’ contracted into Llandaf. The 
situation of the Cathedral is retired; and the aspect 
of the majestic pile, partly in ruin as it is, is solemn 
and impressive. The city is rather more than two 
miles north-west from Cardiff, and contained, accord- 
ing to the census of 1841, 570 inhabitants. The entire 
parish only contained 1276. 

Liandaf has been the see of a bishop from a very 
early period of Christianity. Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, came to Eng- 
Jand about the year 430. Dubritius, a native of Wales, 
was by them ordained Bishop of Llandaf ; he was pro- 
moted to the Archbishopric of Caerleon in 512, and 
was succeeded by Teilo, who seems to have built the 
cathedral church—not the present structure, as may be 
supposed, but one much smaller, which is recorded to 
have been only twenty-eight feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and twenty feet high. 

In 1107 Urban, Archdeacon of Llandaf, was promoted 
to the bishopric of Llandaf, which he fourid in a de- 
plorable condition, its revenues not only reduced by 
the mismanagement of his predecessors, but some of 
the estates usurped and alienated from the see by Ber- 
nard, the Norman ae. of St. David’s, and Richard, 
Bishop of Hereford. Urban, in 1119, appealed to 
Pope Calixtus II., who ted him circular letters 
to the king, the archbishop, and to other bishops and 
clergy, to contribute towards the restoration of his 
ruinous church. Having obtained a considerable sum, 
he pulled it down, and on the 11th of April, 1120, began 





the present structure. He not only completed the fabric, 
but built residences for himself and his canons, and‘ 





died in 1133, while on a epee | to Rome in prosecu- 
tion of suits for the recovery of the estates of which his 
see had been deprived ; the pope, however, had already 
pronounced sentence in his favour. 

Llandaf Cathedral has neither transepts nor central 
tower. The east end is terminated by a Lady Chapel. 
The original west front, now in a state of ruin, was 
flanked by two towers ; the south tower was blown down 
by a storm in 1703, and nothing of it is left except a 
ruinous fragment of the bottom of the walls. The north 
tower still remains in tolerable preservation : it is square, 
very lofty, and’of handsome perpendicular architec- 
ture ; two sides of it rest on the walls of the Cathedral, 
but on the east and south it is supported by two arches 
which spring from a single pillar. Two buttresses, one 
in the wall, the other against the pillar, resist the out- 
ward pressure of the two arches, and each buttress re- 
presents a distorted figure bending beneath the heavy 
weight imposed on it. This northern tower was built 
by Jasper, Duke of Bedford, who was Lord of Glamor- 
ganshire, and uncle of Henry VII. He was created 
duke in 1485. 

The Cathedral was repaired in 1751, when Bishop 
Cresset held the see. ‘The repairs were exceedingly 
incongruous. A new west front of Italian architec- 
ture was built across the nave, which cut off the west 
end of the nave, and thus very considerably diminished 
the length of the church. The former west front and 
the portion of nave attached to it were not removed, 
but left to fall into decay, and this part now forms a 
sort of roofless vestibule to the actual church. On 
each side of the nave there has been a narrow aisle 
separated by slender clustered pillars with capitals of 
delicately sculptured foliage, supporting gothic arches, 
three of which yet remain on the north side. With 
the exception of the loss of the tower at the south 
angle, the original west front is almost entire, and is a 
fine specimen of Norman and gothic architecture. The 
western entrance is beneath a circular arch with rich 
Norman mouldings, and in the centre on a pillar 
which divided the doorway stands the figure of a 
bishop with the pastoral staff in one hand and holding 
up the other in the act of benediction. Above the 
entrance is a range of five lofty lancet windows, of 
different sizes, the largest in the centre, above which 
is a range of lancet arcades diminishing in height on 
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each side from a tall central window. ~ A cross sur- 
mounts the gable, beneath which is a recumbent 
figure, with a book in one hand and the other uplifted. 
On the north and south sides of the ruined nave are 
two Norman doorways, with circular arches; the mould- 
ings of that on the north are very rich. ‘ 

On entering the present church, the Italian facade 
of which intersects the ancient nave, the choir is seen 
to have been completely Italianized, but is of no deter- 
minate character of architecture. Asa place of wor- 
ship it is commodious and respectable, but in the worst 
taste as a restoration, or rather alteration. A colon- 
nade of the Ionic order runs round the stalls, while the 
elegant pointed arches of the original edifice still sepa- 
rate the aisles from the choir. Even the altar was 
enclosed within a Grecian portico, which however was 
removed by order of the chapter in 1831. Wood, the 
architect, of Bath, seems to have been the designer of 
these injudicious alterations, which cost 7000/. The 
date of 1752, inscribed on the keystone above the new 
door, ascertains the date when they took place. 

The Lady Chapel is unaltered, and is a very elegant 
gothic structure. Service is occasionally performed 
in it in the Welsh language, on which account it is com- 
monly called theWelsh Chapel. The entire length of this 
chapel inside is fifty-seven feet and a half, the breadth 
twenty-four feet and a half, and the height about thirty 
feet. The building, when entire, according to Grose, 
measured two hundred and sixty-three feet in length, 
sixty-five feet in breadth, and one hundred and nine- 
teen feet in height. 

There are a few monuments. Some have probably 
been destroyed ; some have been removed from their 
former situations, and placed within the modern 
church, but most of the inscriptions are obliterated or 
much defaced. There is a very fine tomb in the north 
aisle of the choir, with the remains of rich painting 
and gilding: it consists of two figures, male and 
female, in alabaster. The male is in armour, with his 
hands. in the attitude of supplication, and a lion at his 
feet ; the female is habited in a long loose robe, with 
ruffles round the arms; the head-dress is rich and sin- 
gular. The base of the tomb is decorated with small 
figures chiefly in religious habits. An inscription in 
Latin shows that the figures are those of Christopher 
Matthew, Esq. and his wife, both of whom died in the 
year 1500. In the south aisle of the choir is a female 
finely sculptured in alabaster, habited in a long loose 
robe, which covers her feet. She is supposed to repre- 
sent the wife of John, Lord Audley, who took an active 
part in suppressing the rebellion of Owen Glendower 
in the reign of Henry IV. 

The chapter-house is on the south side of the Cathe- 
dral. It is a square room, each side of which is about 
thirty-six feet. The roof is supported by arches which 
spring from a pillar in the centre of the room. 

The average net revenue of the bishopric of Llandaf, 
founded upon returns to the Church Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, for the seven years ending with 1835, is 
1043/. 14s.10d. By an order in council of the 12th of 
December, 1838, the future average annual income is 
to be 4200/.,. and to raise it to this amount 31501. is to 
be paid to the bishop, by equal half-yearly payments, 
commencing with the next avoidance. The Bishop of 
Llandaf has no house of residence ; till one is provided, 
the yearly sum of 3002. is to be paid, at the same times 
as the foregoing sum, to enable the bishop to provide 
himself with a temporary residence. The diocese in- 
cludes Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. The 
number of benefices is one hundred and ninety-four. 

The chapter consists of the dean, chancellor, pre- 
centor, treasurer, andgnine canons. The net revenue 
is 700/. ; after all charges are defrayed, the surplus is 
divided into fourteen shares, of which the dean receives 
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two, and the other members one each. The average 
pr divided is 5337. All have separate revenues in 
addition. 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER AT ROME. 


Iw two or three of our earlier volumes we have given 
— representations of some of the noble ts 
uilt by the Romans for supplying their chief cities 
with water. A general sketch of the mechanical ar- 
rangements for this supply may, however, not be out 

of place. 
he Romans appear to have been the first to adopt 

(on anything like a large scale) the use of aqueducts, 

properly so called. Yet there have been handed down 

to us a few accounts of ingenious contrivances, having 

a cognate character, in other countries. The city 

of Samos, in Greece, was thus supplied: a hill, nine 

hundred Greek feet high, was pierced by a tunne] four 
thousand two hundred feet long ; the tunnel was eight 

feet high and as much in width; and in it was cut a 

deep channel for the conveyance of water from an 

abundant source to the city. 

The Romans supplied not only their giant metro- 
polis, but all their more important cities in Greece, in 
Gaul, in Spain, in Italy, and in Sicily, y means of 
aqueducts. These aqueducts were built for the most 
part of brick, and consisted of square piers, con- 
nected by semicircular arches, having a channel or 
course at the top for the flow of water. Whatever 
were the inequalities of the ground, the piers were 
built to such a height as would give a regular but very 
gradual descent to the water. The conduit or water- 
channel had a paved or tiled floor, and was enclosed 
laterally by walls of brick or stone, and covered with a 
transverse arch, or by a simple flat coping of stone. 
There were frequently serious difficulties to encounter : 
as, for instance, if the source of the water was much 
higher than the place at which it was to be delivered, 
and the distance tov short to reduce the flow to a 
moderate velocity, the stream had to be carried ina 
winding direction, to diminish the rapidity of descent 
in a greater length; if this was not done, the pressure 
of the water from the head would have burst the 
covering of the aqueduct and inundated the country 
over which it was carried. 

« Some of these aqueducts were built as early as the 
ear 313 B.c.; and the first (called Aqua Claudia) was 
egun by A | aoe Claudius; it ran almost entirely under- 

ground, and carried the water from a distance of about 

eight miles, in the direction of the Porta Capena, into 
the city of Rome. Other aqueducts were constructed 
during the Republic ; but it was not until the establish- 
ment of the Empire that this kind of engineering 
reached its highest pitch of excellence. They began to 
be built mostly upon arches, having a gentle declivity 
towards the city. Augustus built two new aqueducts, 
and enlarged one of the old ones. Subsequent em- 

erors added about half a dozen others, all leading into 

ome by different directions. So excellent was the 
plan in which these aqueducts were conceived and exe- 
cuted, that even the ruins of them enable modern Rome 
to be supplied with water better than almost any other 
city on the Continent. Three of the ancient aqueducts 
yet remain, and carry an abundant supply of water 
into the capital ; the popes having exerted their autho- 
rity to keep these three in repair. The first of these 
is the Acqua Vergine (to call it by its modern Italian 
name), which comes from near the ancient Collatia, 
fourteen miles north of Rome; it supplies a great part 
of the lower town, and feeds thirteen public fountains. 

The second is the 4 Felice, which comes from the 

east for the supply of the upper or eastern part of the 

town, and feeds twenty-séVen public fountains. The 
third aqueduct, called Acqua Paola, enters Rome near 
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Mount Janiculus, and supplies the houses and the 
fountains not served by the other two aqueducts. It 
has been estimated that the supply of water thus con- 
veyed to the city is greater than that furnished to a 
a six times as great at Paris. 

hese aqueducts of the ancient Romans were always 
deemed by them among the proudest monuments of 
their skill. One of their own writers said,—* If we 
consider attentively the quantities of water brought into 
the city for the use of the public, for baths, for fish- 
ponds, for private houses, for artificial lakes, for 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the city, and for 
villas; if we look also at the works which have been 
constructed for forming a regular channel for the water 
—arches raised up, mountains pierced with tunnels, 
and valleys filled up to a Jevel—it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is nothing in the whole world more 
wonderful.” In the earlier centuries of the Roman 
power, indeed for upwards of four hundred years after 
the building of the city, the inhabitants were contented 
with the water of the Tiber, or what was drawn from 
wells in the city and its neighbourhood. But the great 
increase of the population rendering a more ample sup- 
ply desirable, the censor Appius Claudius, as remarked 
in the last paragraph, commenced the aqueduct system, 
which afterwards led to such splendid works of 
art. The Aqua Martia extended for a distance of 
thirty-eight miles on a series of arches seventy feet 
high! the Aqua Julia and Aqua Tepula occupied two 
higher levels on t of the same structure which 
formed the Aqua Martia; the whoie aqueduct above 
the arches being divided into three channels or stories. 
One of the aqueducts, the Aqua Claudia, ran thirty- 
six miles beneath the ground, then eleven miles on the 
surface, then went in a continuous vault for three 
miles, and afterwards on lofty arcades for seven more. 
Ali the aqueducts exhibited more or Jess of this stu- 
pendous engineering. 

When the water, thus supplied by these numerous 
aqueduets, arrived at the great city, its distribution 
among the inhabitants was managed with much care 
and attention. The superintendance of this matter 
was always intrusted to an officer of high rank. In 
the reign of the Emperor Nerva the office was filled 
by Frontinus, who wrote a very minute account of the 
arrangements subsidiary to this object. The aqueducts 
were each charged with a certain number of pipes of 
supply; and no hew pipe could be inserted without a 
special application to the emperor. Permission being ob- 
tained, the overseer assigned to the applicant a caliz of 
definite dimensions ; this calix was a brass cup-shaped 
meter fixed in the reservoir, the diameter of which 
regulated the pon yoy De water which passed through 
it: it was ordered to be made of brass, that it might 
not easily bend, and that there might be less room 
for fraud, either in the public or the individual, by 
enlarging or diminishing the prescribed aperture. Be- 
yond the calix the pipe was private property; but 
more effectually to prevent fraud, it was ordained that 
for fifty feet from the calix the pipe and the calix were 
to be of the same diameter ; and to prevent the break- 
ing up of the public pi it was expressly provided 
that every person should draw water direct from one 
of the reservoirs in which the aqueducts terminated. 
The right toa supply of water was strictly personal, 
not attached to houses, so that the supply was cut off 
at every change of ownership. Each calix was the 
representative of one definite and uninterrupted supply 
of water, which fell as it were into public hands from 
time to time, and was sold by the superintendents to 
the highest bidders. If any of the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay for the use of a pipe leading from one of 
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It thus appears that ancient Rome combined two 
systems of water-supply : the modern European system 
of pipes from a reservoir, for those who could pay for 
this convenience ; and the Oriental system of public 
fountains, fur those of a peorer grade. As the number 
of the latter class, in so ange a city as Rome, was ne- 
cessarily very large, the fountains were extremely 
numerous ; indeed, it is supposed that no other city in 
the world has ever been 80 abundantly supplied with 
fountains as was ancient Rome. 

The existence of the magnificent aqueducts exhibited 





in many parts of southern Europe, having for their 
object the conveyance of water from one point to 
another in a course deviating only in a slight degree 
from a perfect level, has Jed to the opinion that the 
Romans were ignorant of the principle by which 
waterworks in England are regulated: that is, the 
Pew of water to ascend in a closed pipe to any 

eight, provided it springs from a source of equal or 
greater height. The discoveries made at Pompeii, 
however, and other places, have shown this opinion to 
be erroneous, The want of suitable materials for 
making pipes of large bore, eopane of sustaining the 
pressure to which they would exposed, is a more 
probable explanation of the matter. There is, in fact, 
in. the volumes relating to Pompeii, inthe ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ a vertical section of a 
fountain, showing the mode in which the water flows 
into it; there is an ascending pipe, concealed at the 
hinder part of the ae, ek which the water 
flowed from a channel beneath into the reservoir, 
This is the very principle in question, on a small scale, 
and required nothing but suitable apparatus to be ex- 
tended to a much larger. 

The aqueducts, then, having brought the water into 

reservoirs within the city, and channels having, been 
made to convey some of this water to the fountains for 
the use of the poorer citizens, the construction of the 
fountains themselves became an important part of the 
arrangement. Many of the Greek cities were supplied 
with such fountains: thus at Corinth there were 
several, of which one, near the statue of Diana, repre- 
sented Pegasus, with the water flowing through his 
feet; another consisted of a bronze Neptune seated 
on a dolphin, from the mouth of which the water 
issued. But Italy far excelled Greece in this respect. 
At Pompeii not only were the streets provided with 
public fountains, but even the private houses were 
decorated with them; one of these, yet remaining, is 
encrusted with coloured glass and shells; and the 
fountain of water flowed from a large mask set on 
steps, placed within a large niche. At Rome itself the 
fountains were extremely numerous, and called forth 
all the talents of the architects and sculptors of those 
times. Many were highly decorated, of great magni- 
tude, and much varied in their mode of ejecting the 
water with which they were supplied. Agrippa is 
said to have formed in one year seventy A ya a hup-. 
dred and five fountains, and a hundred and thirty 
reservoirs. 
We may remark that the aqueduct system is here 
and there observable among the remains of ancient 
art in various countries of the East. Pococke describes 
a work of this kind erected by Solomon, for conveying 
water from the pools and fountains near Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem. “The aqueduct,” he says, “is built ona 
foundation of stone; the water runs in round earthen 
pipes about ten inches diameter, which are cased with 
two stones, hewn out so as to fit them, and they are 
covered over with rough stones well cemented together ; 
and the whole is so sunk into the ground on the side 
. the hills, that in many places nothing is to be seen 
of it.” 4 





the reservoirs, they were obliged to fetch water from 
the public fountains. 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUSTION. 


Tuts term is applied to a singular phenomenon which 
occasionally occurs in the human system. Many of 
the older medical writers spoke of a mysterious burn- 
ing of the human body, which, as it seldom occurred, 
was frequently doubted. Cases however of a consum- 
ing or decomposition of various parts of the body during 
life, with the evolution of light, have been constantly 
put on record, and although often misrepresented by 
superstition and ignorance, the evidence of such a 
combustion of the human body is admitted as perfectly 
satisfactory by the best writers on medical jurispru- 
dence of the present day. 

One of the earliest weil-authenticated cases put on 
record occurs in the Transactions of the Copenhagen 
Society. A woman of the lower classes, who had for 
three years used spirituous liquors to excess, and took 
little of any kind of food, sat down one evening on a 
chair to sleep, and was consumed during the night, so 
that next morning no part of her was found entire ex- 
cept the skull and the joints of her fingers; all the rest 
of the body was reduced to ashes. In the forty-third 
volume of the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ there is a 
case related which occurred in 1744. A woman of the 
naine of Grace Pett, who was in the habit of getting 
up in the night to smoke by the kitchen fire, was 
found one morning by her daughter dead. The body 
was extended on the hearth with the Jegs on the deal 
floor, and it had the appearance of a log of wood con- 
siined by a@ fire without apparent flame. The girl 
immiédiately ran and procured water to pour over the 
burning body, which produced a suffocating smoke 
and brought in the neighbours; but the woman was 
qttite dead. ‘The trunk was incinerated, and resembled 
a héap of ‘coals covered with white ashes. The head, 
the arms, the legs, and the thighs had also participated 
in the burning. [t is stated that she had that day 
drunk a large quantity of spirituous liquors. There 
was no fire in the grate, and the eundig had burnt 
enti¥ely out in the socket of the candlestick which was 
close to her. There were also found near the body the 
élothes of a child and a paper screen which had sus- 
tained no injury from the fire. Her dress consisted of 
a cotton gown. 

Since the period at which this case was recorded 
many others have occurred to competent observers and 
been accurately described. Beck in his ‘ Medical Juris- 
prudence’ gives references to twenty-eight cases, which 
are probably not more than half that have been related 
in various places. Dr. Apjohn, in the article “Spon- 
taneous Human Combustion,” in the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine,’ relates four cases which have 
occurred in Ireland within the present century. All 
were females and addicted to ardent spirits. 

The following conclusions may be deduced from 
the various cases which have been related :— 

1. The subjects were nearly all females. Of seven- 
teen cases collected Ls Kopps, sixteen were females, 
Eight cases mentioned by Lair are all of the same sex. 
Théy were far advanced in life. 

2. Most of the individuals had for a long time been 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and they were 
either very fat or very Jean. 

3. The combustion occurred accidentally and often 

from a slight cause, such as a candle, a coal, or even a 
spark. 
4: The combustion proceeded with great rapidity, 
usually consuming the entire trunk, while the extre- 
mities, as the feet and hands, were occasionally left 
uninjured. 

5. Water, instead of extinguishing the flames which 
proceeded from the parts on fire, sometimes gave 
them more activity. 








6. The fire injured Hr slightly or not at all the 
combustible objects which were in contact with the 
human body at the moment when it was burning. 

7. The combustion of these bodies left as a residuum 
fat fetid ashes, with an unctuous, stinking, and very 
penetrating soot. 

8. The combustions have occurred at all seasons, and 
in northern as well as southern countries. 

These facts being admitted, the question arises as to 
what is the nature of the process by which this decom- 
position of the body has been effected? That it is not 
an ordinary combustion of the body from external 
agents is very evident. Dr. Beck says ‘‘that large 
quantities of fuel are needed to convert the body to 
ashes. It is necessarily slow in its pro and the 
heat required, being high, would oxtend itself to sur- 
rounding substances. The combustion also in ordinary 
cases would often be incomplete, and particularly so as 
to the bones. Again, if the body be not wholly uncon- 
sumed, there will be blisters, scars, &c. on various 
parts.” It must therefore arise from some change in 
the chemica] composition of the body, which favours 
its combustion at a lower temperature than usually 
occurs at the surface of the earth. All union of carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. with oxygen, is 
combustion. This is constantly going on in the lungs 
of all animals, and generating animal heat. The heat 
evolved in this process is not sufficient to produce 
light, but if the temperature was exalted only a few 
degrees above that of the human body, it would be 
possible for light to be emitted, and this actually takes 
place in the burning of highly inflammable compounds, 
such as wether. There can, we think, be little doubt of 
the possibility of such a chemical composition of the 
blood and solids of the body~taking _— under the 
influence of a stimulating compound containing the 
combustible elements carbon and hydrogen, which 
would under certain circumstances produce a slow 
combustion by contact with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere. Other theories have been advanced, but are 
not so free from objection as the one we have advanced 
above. Pierre Amie Lair and others attribute it to the 
impregnation of the tissues of the body with -alcohol, 
but Fontenelle immersed pieces of meat for a length of 
time in alcohol, and could not consume them by setting 
fire to them. Maffei, Le Cat, and Kopp a it to 
be an electrical phenomenon. Marc, in the article 
“Spontaneous Combustion” in the ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturelles,’ supposes that it may arise from 
inflammable gases, such as carburetted and phosphu- 
retted hydrogen, generated in the human body; and 
the probability of this mode of production Dr. Apjohn 
is inclined to adopt. 

The consideration of this subject may be the object 
of medico-lega! inquiry ; and although within a recent 

riod it has not been brought before the courts of 
aw, the following case indicates its relations in medi- 
eal jurisprudence. It is related by Le Cat. The wife 
of the Sieur Millet of Rheims was in the habit of in- 
dulging in the use of ardent spirits, and the economy 
of her household was managed by a handsome female 
servant: On the 20th of February, 1725, she was 
found consumed at a distance of a foot and a half from 
the hearth in her kitchen. A part of the head only, 
with a portion of the lower extremities and a few of 
the vertebra, had escaped combustion. A foot and a 
half of the flooring under the body had been con- 
sumed ; but a kneading-trough and a tub which stood 
close by sustained no injury. Millet, being interro- 
gated by the judges, stated that his wife had retired to 
rest with him, but had left him during the night; 
supposing she was warming herself by the kitchen fire, 
he fell asleep, but was awakened about two in the 
morning by a strong odour; and having repaired to 
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the kitchen, he found his wife in the state described. 
The judges, from the evidence, sup he had con- 
spired with the servant to kill his wife, and condemned 
him to death; but having appealed to a higher court, 
the circumstances were again examined, and the judg- 
ment reversed, the case having been pronounced one 
of spontaneous combustion.—From Supplement to 
the Penny Cyclopedia. 





Chinese Whale Fishery.—During the months of January and 
February, whales and their young regort to the coast of China, to 
the southward of Héiling shin, in great numbers; and during 
those months are pursued by the Chinese belonging to Haimin 
and the. neighbouring islands with considerable success. The 
fish generall omer to be in bad condition, and were covered 
with barnacles ; and their object in resorting to that part of the 
coast during that season is probably to obtain food for them- 
selves and young, from the great quantity of squid, cuttle, and 
blubber fish which abound, and perhaps to roll on the nu- 
merous sand-banks on the coasts, in order to clear their skin of 
the barnacles and other animals which torment them. They are 
often seen leaping their whole length out of the water, and coming 
down perpendicularly so as to strike hard against the bottom. 
It is an exciting scene to see these hoats out, in fleets of fram 
50 to 70, scattered over the bays as far as the eye can seach, 
under full sail, cruising about in search of their prey. Some 
steer straight ahead with the crew facing in different directions 
observing the boats in nest company, al ar | no chance of 
a spout escaping unnoticed. Upon others, the harpooner may 
ta toes leaning Over the bow ony to strike, aud occasionally 
waving his <ight or left hand to direct the helmsman after the 
fish in its various turnings, the strictest silence being observed. 
The boats are admirably adapted for following up the fish, as 
they sail well, make little noise in going through the whter, and 
may be turned round and round in half the time and space that 
a foreign boat gccupies. They are of different sizes ; the small- 
est are about yo tons, and the largest about twenty-five, carry- 
ing two small boats on her deck, and a crew of twelve men, of 
light draught of water and good length. On the bow is a crook- 
pieee of timber, supported by a stancheon, which serves as a rest 
for the m when not wanted; it enables the harpooner to 
stretch well over the bow, and see the fish as they pass below the 
boat. In this position they are struck, for the weight of the har- 
poon prevents Its being thrown any distance. Abaft the main- 
mast, the deck is rounded so as to form the roof of the cabin ; on 
its top the whale-line is coiled. The harpoon has only one barb, 
and about fifteen inches from the point of the iron it is made with 
a socket; above which an eye is wrought, with a cord attached 
to the iron, to which the whale-line is fastened, and stopped slack 
along the wooden shaft, so that when the fish is struck, the iron 
and the line tighten, the shaft draws out, and leaves less chance 
of the iron cutting out or loosing its hold of the skin of the fish. 
The whale-line is made of natiye hemp, and is about sixty or 
seventy fathoms long, and from four to six inches in circum- 
ference, according to the size of the boat. Great length of line 
is not required by them, for there is shoal-water all along the 
coast for many miles to seaward, One end of the line is fas- 
tened round the mainmast, the remainder is coiled away on 
the top of the house, and carried forward to the harpoon in the 
bow, where it is made fast, leaving a few fathoms of slack line. 
The boats come out of the different harbours at daylight, and 
spread themselves the coast ; as soon as a fish is seen blow- 
ing, away they go in chase. If fortunate enough to get it fast, 
the sails are lowered, the bight of the line got aft, the rudder un- 
shipped, and the boat allowed to tow stern foremost, The rest of 
the fleet, seeing the sail lowered, come up to assist; and as the 
fish now keeps pretty much on the surface in its struggle to get 
away, they soon manage to fasten eight or ten harpoons into it, 
and in a couple of hours or so it is dead from wounds and the 
loss of blood. They always strike the fish a little behind the 
blowhole, on the top of the back. When the fish is dead, it is 
lashed alongside one or two of the boats to float it, and to allow 
the others to make their lines fast to the tail, and tow it on shore. 
It is surprising that the boats are not stove in or completely de- 
stroyed rom their manner of attacking the fish, ¢. e. sailing right 


over it and then striking it; but from the cool way in which the 
Chinese manage the whole affair, I have no doubt that personal 
accidents occur more seldom than with our fishermen. Their 
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greatest danger is when two or three whales are struck together, 
in the same and swim round and over each other, so as to 
foul the lines. The boats are then drawn against each other, 
and over the fish, and run great risk of being soon swamped and 
stove in pieces. In one instance of this sort that fell under my 
observation, they had three of their boats swamped, but 
managed to clear the lines, and kill the fish in a most dexterous 
manner, after which some of the spare boats returned, and tewed 
the damaged boats on shore. They had no lances in their boats, 
nor in fact any other weapon except the harpoons, which they 
refused to at any price. All the boats had parts of the 
whale’s fiesh salted, which they used as provisions. They re- 
fused to give any account of what use they made of the fish, and 
in general were nct disposed to be very civil to strangers, which 
might arise from jealousy, or a fear of our interfering with their 
fishery. The fish are, I believe, what whalers call the right 
whale, and were calculated by those on board to yield on an 
average fifty barrels of oil each.—.S. in Simmonds’s Colonial 
Magazine. 





iculture in Nova Scotia.—As soon as the ground is clear 
from snow, the farmer is busily employed in piling his summer 
fruit, securing his sheds and other winter apparatus about the 
house, clearing his drains and setting up his feuces. These fences 
are either wallsof loose stones, or rough trunks or poles placed in 
a variety of ways: in winter they are frequently thrown down in 
order to allow a free track for the passage of sleds over the snow, 
aud always require to be fixed afresh in spring. Much labour 
and expense is thus annually incurred beyond that which is 
called for in clipping an English hedge: but the readiness with 
which poles are procured from the woods, the facility offered of 
shifting the -pole-fence in any desired direction, and still more, 
the expense and trouble upon first rearing a hedge where no such 
thing has been ever planted before, are tie reasous which induced 
the employment of timber feuces, even where a farm is at some 
distance from the forest: hedges, however, are slowiy creeping 
up in the best cultivated districts. Ploughing, sheep-snearing, 
and seed-time occupy every moment from the middle of April 
to the middle of June, and attending to the garden and field- 
crops, and removing the accumulated refuse of winter bring the 
farmer to the mowing season before he is nearly ready for it. 
The scythe comes into play in the middle of July; and in some 
seasons I have seen the hay left rotting on the ground for want of 
time to secure it before the speedy ripening of the grain obliged 
the husbandman to employ the sickle. The sheaves are com- 
monly brought into the barn, or stacked by the middle of 
September. Digging potatoes, gathering Indian corn, and fall- 
ploughing, both tor winter grain and as a preparation for the soil 
against the following spring, occupy the farmer till frost and 
snow compel him to put on mitts and woollens, and labour with 
his axe in the woods iu order to provide fuel and fencing-poles, 
which he brings home as soon as the suow renders hauling easy. 
Amid such a yariety of work, there is but little time left for 
attention to neatness; much, however, might be done which is 
now weglected. The larger quantity of laud under cultivation, 
in proportion to the number of hands employed upon it, is 
another cause not only of slovenly farming, but of the general 
inferiority of produce, both in quantity and quality, below the 
real capabiliues of the soil—doorsom’s Letters from Nova 
Scotia. 


Food in the Western Prairies.—The Indians subsist on fish 
and acorns of the white oak. The former they eat fresh during 
the summer; but their winter stores they dry avd preserve in 
the following manner :—The spine of the fish being taken out, 
and the flesh being slashed into checks with a knife, so as to 
expose as much surface as possible, is laid on the rocks to dry. 
Alter becoming thoroughly hard, it is bruised to powder, mixed 
with the oi! of the leaf fat of the fish, and packed away in flag 
sacks. Although no salt is used in this preparation, it remains 
good till May of the following year. The acorus, as soon as they~ 
fall from the trees, are buried in sand constantly saturated with 
water, where they remain till spring. By this soaking their 
bitter flavour is said to be destruyed.—Farnham's Travels in 
the Great Western Prairies. 




















